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I. Youth Will Be Served—By Whom? 


The recent report by the Educational Policies Commission on the federal youth agencies—the Civilian 

Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration—in relation to the public schools has 

made articulate a growing concern on the part of many educators over the extension of government 

control to educational functions. In this issue we present a digest of the report.* Next week we shall 

present a digest of the final report fresh from the press of the American Youth Commission, which 
deals extensively with the same problems. 


The background of this discussion is the more or less 
settled policy in American education in accord with which 
the public schools are controlled by local and state authori- 
ties. The present report makes much of this, citing two 
documents by two national advisory educational bodies 
issued during recent years. The first of these is the report 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education ap- 
pointed by President Hoover, which was issued in 1931.** 

The passage cited reads: “It is particularly unwise to 
centralize in the federal government the power of deter- 
mining the social purposes to be served by educational 
institutions or of establishing the techniques of educational 
procedure. .. . A system of decentralized school manage- 
ment is best adapted to a democratic nation of wide geo- 
graphical expanse and varied economic, social and other 
human conditions. ... Education is of too intimate concern 
to the American parents to be brought under a far-re- 
moved civil administration which tends towards relative 
inflexibility.” 

The second is the report of President Roosevelt's Ad- 
visory Committce on Education, issued in 1938. (This 
is the document, it will be recalled, that precipitated a 
sharp controversy by recommending that where state 
policy permits the use of public funds for certain services 
to non-public as well as public school pupils, federal 
funds granted in aid of education should not be withheld 
from such use.) The passage cited is as follows: “Local 
controls in government, and especially in education, have 
values that we should do our utmost to retain. . . . Despite 
its obvious inefficiencies and limitations, local freedom 
helps to assure experimentation, healthy rivalry between 
localities, popular interest in public questions, and that 
diversity of form and method which tends to prevent sud- 


_ * The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Vouth Admin- 
istration, and the Public Schools. Washington, D. C., Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School Administrators 
(1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.), 1941. 25 cents. 


** The National Advisory Committee on Education. — Federal 
Relations to Education. Part I. Committee Findings and Recom- 
mendations. Washington, D. C., the Committee, 1931. 


den disruption of the social order. . . . In order that local 
initiative and responsibility may be maintained, all federal 
action should reserve explicitly to state and local auspices 
the general administration of schools, control over the 
processes of education, and the determination of the best 
uses of the allotments of federal funds within the types of 
expenditure for which federal funds may be made avail- 
able. The federal government should in no case attempt 
to control the curriculums of the schools or the methods 
of teaching to be employed in them. . . . Federal grants 
should be used to build up and strengthen existing educa- 
tional agencies and institutions. . . . ” 


The Immediate Issuc 


The Educational Policies Commission in the report 
under review summarizes the issue raised by the continu- 
ance of the CCC and the NYA in these words: “When 
educational needs arise which affect the national welfare, 
cut across the bounds of states, and appear to be beyond 
the unaided powers of states to meet, should the federal 
government operate and control educational programs in- 
tended to meet these needs? Or should the federal gov- 
ernment undertake to meet these needs by working 
through the state-and-local educational systems, strength- 
ening these established agencies, supplying leadership and 
financial aid, but not exercising control over the processes 
of education?” 

Significance of Local Control 

Many educators who are committed to the principle of 
local control of education—under state regulation—see 
vast significance in the issue here raised. Few Americans 
realize the contrast between the traditional American 
pattern and the prevailing European pattern of school 
control. The English system is decentralized but, in gen- 
cral, continental countries have vested control of education 
in their central governments. In the United States the 
policy of decentralized control is reinforced by the fact 
that we are a federation of commonwealths. Thus public 
education, while a state function and governed by law, 
has been as far removed as possible from the federal gov- 
ernment. In a time when totalitarian regimes are spread- 
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ing themselves over the earth, the principle of non-inter- 
ference in education by the national government is thrown 
into sharp relief. With us the federal government has had 
no facilities, assuming it had any such desire, for using 
education as an “instrument of national policy.” A totali- 
tarian regime turns at once to education to implement its 
purposes and instill its philosophy. It is noteworthy that 
as early as 1931, before the Nazi regime had arisen, the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, in the report 
above quoted, said: “... A decentralized national system 
of schools, uniform in all essential respects because of the 
common response of all its units to the common soul of 
America, can never be completely captured. 

“Our highly decentralized school system is a peculiar 
and effective American characteristic. We alone among 
the democracies possess this final safeguard against a 
class or individual dictatorship which might usurp a cen- 
tral government and by decrees indoctrinate the young 
with partial and prejudiced teachings. . . .” 

This is, of course, the negative aspect of the matter. 
Educators who stress the principle of local control see 
in it positive democratic values. The schools are kept 
close to the community and the very process of planning, 
supporting and directing them through local boards 1s 
an educational experience on the adult level. Says the 
Educational Policies Commission’s report: 


“More than one hundred years of public education in 
the United States have demonstrated that state-and-local 
control results in more satisfactory adaptation of educa- 
tion to local needs and in greater and more productive 
experimentation than centralized control is likely to pro- 
duce. The public schools of the United States are distin- 
guished, among the school systems of the world, by their 
ability to adapt their programs and services to changing 
social conditions and needs. The remarkable educational 
progress which this nation has achieved has been due in 
large part to the decentralized control of education, which 
has encouraged local initiative and has permitted experi- 
mentation, demonstration, and advancement.” 

Before proceeding to a review of the specific issues 
raised, the basic facts in regard to the two youth agencies 
concerned may be set down. 


The CCC 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was established by 
executive order on April 5, 1933. It was originally named 
emergency Conservation Work. The enabling Act, which 
had been signed by the President five days earlier, had the 
express purpose “of relieving the acute condition of wide- 
spread distress and unemployment now existing in the 
United States, and in order to provide for the restoration 
of the country’s depleted natural resources and the ad- 
vancement of an orderly program of useful public works.” 
Neither the Act nor the executive order said anything 
about training or education. Within a few months, how- 
ever, pursuant in part to efforts by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, an educational program was begun. 
The present report thus summarizes what took place: 
“An educational adviser was appointed for each camp 
and the teaching services of camp officers, work super- 
visors, public school teachers, and FERA teachers were 
enlisted on a voluntary basis. Courses were offered. 
chiefly in the evenings after work, in vocational and aca- 
demic subjects, the latter on levels ranging from elemen- 
tary through high school.” The new departure was 
regularized by statutory action in 1937, when Congress 
established the CCC as a separate agency. The Act stated 
that this was done “for the purpose of providing employ- 


ment, as well as vocational training, for youthful citizens 
of the United States who are unemployed and in need of 
employment.” It specified ten hours a week as a mini- 
mum for “general educational and vocational training.” 


As of July 1, 1939, the President transferred the CCC 
to the newly created Federal Security Agency. The “ma- 
jor purpose” of CCC, he said, was “to promote the wel- 
fare and further the training of the individuals who make 
up the Corps, important as may be the construction work 
which they have carried on so successfully.” The CCC 
proper is a small directing and coordinating staff. The 
work projects are supervised by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior, and the camps are constructed 
and operated, and the health and educational activities 
directed, by the War Department. The selection of en- 
rollees is done by state agencies under the supervision of 
the Department of Labor. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion acts in an advisory capacity in relation to the educa- 
uonal program. 

The CCC at present receives as junior enrollees young 
men from 17 to 23, inclusive, requiring that they be un- 
employed and needing employment, not regularly attend- 
ing school, and ready to allot not less than $22 of the 
normal monthly allowance of $30 to their dependents, if 
they have such. If they have no dependents this amount 
is deposited as savings. ‘The present report states that in 
September, 1941, the CCC program included “the voca- 
tional training, other education, and guidance of some 
150,000 youth during their periods of enrolment. . . .” 


The NYA 


The National Youth Administration was _ established 
by executive order on June 26, 1935, under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of that year. The President 
defined its purposes as follows: “To initiate and admin- 
ister a program of approved projects which shall pro- 
vide relief, work relief, and employment for persons be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years who are 
no longer in regular attendance at a school requiring full 
time, and who are not regularly engaged in remunerative 
employment.” It was nominally a part of WPA. An 
amendment to the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
adopted in 1938, included “training” among its functions, 
and so like the CCC, NYA embarked on an educational 
program. The most intensive educational program initi- 
ated by the NYA was set up in resident centers. “In a 
typical resident center,” says the present report, “the 
NYA boy or girl spent about half time on production or 
service projects and on the maintenance of the center, 
and half time in attendance at classes. Instruction was 
given in vocational subjects in the trade and industrial, 
agricultural and commercial fields; in homemaking and 
health; in civics and public affairs; and in a variety of 
other subjects from elementary language and arithmetic 
through the high-school level. The NYA employed su- 
pervisors of education and teachers on the staffs of its 
resident centers. State boards for vocational education, 
colleges, and public schools furnished some teachers for 
some of the centers; but the control of the educational 
programs rested with NYA officials.” 

Along with the CCC, the NYA was transferred as of 
July 1, 1939, to the Federal Security Agency. Here 
again the President recognized explicitly the addition of 
educational functions. The “major purpose” of the NYA, 
he said, was “to extend the educational opportunities of 
the youth of the country and to bring them through the 
processes of training into the possession of skills which 
enable them to find employment. . .. Work projects . 
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have been merely the process through which its major 
urpose was accomplished.” At present the NYA is 
“responsible for a large part of the vocational training 
and for the guidance of some 270,000 youth” during the 
periods when it employs them. 


The Situation Summed Up 


The Educational Policies Commission summarizes these 
developments thus: “It is therefore clear that, between 
1933 and 1940, two systems of vocational training and 
other forms of education for unemployed out-of-school 
youth were developed and operated by agencies of the 
jederal government, and that both systems were author- 
ised by federal statutes and by executive action.” 

To be sure, cooperation has existed between NYA and 
the public school systems, and the same is true of the 
CCC. “All these relationships, however, and comparable 
cooperation between the CCC and schools, existed at the 
pleasure of persons and not because of legal require- 
ments.” While these youth agencies have not yet been 
made permanent by act of Congress, it is noted that the 
trend in planning is toward permanence. — And_ this in 
spite of the fact that Congress and the U. S. Office of 
Education have given unmistakable evidence of a respect 
for the traditional policy of federal relations to education: 


“(1) Congress turned, first and foremost, to the 
schools and colleges for the training of workers for em- 
ployment in national defense industries; (2) by agree- 
ment between the U. S. Office of Education and the 
NYA, the function of the NYA was defined as furnish- 
ing needy youth with employment and the training inci- 
dental thereto, while the operation of all programs of 
education, including emergency training, was assigned to 
educational agencies; (3) Congress officially recognized 
this definition of functions, and has twice appropriated 
national defense training funds for use by public schools 
in training NYA youth employes and other out-of-school 
unemployed youth; and (4) arrangements have been 
made for a considerable number of CCC enrollees to at- 
tend national defense training classes operated by state 
and local educational agencies.” 

Also, it is pointed out that although in the NYA Ap- 
propriation Act, 1942, the word “training” does not oc- 
cur, the NYA plans to make training a major, not an 
incidental, feature. The following exchange is cited be- 
tween Congressman Tarver, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee which held 
hearings on the bill, and Aubrey Williams, administrator 
of the NYA, as taken from the transcript of the hearings : 

“Mr. Williams: In drafting the proposed legislation, we 
leit out any words such as ‘training’ completely. It says 
to provide employment for needy young persons between 
the ages of 17 and 24, inclusive, in residence and work 
shop projects which furnish work experience in prepar- 
ing for employment in defense industries. It was as- 
sumed that, with that language and also with the language 
that was to be submitted with reference to the school 
appropriation for the Office of Education, it would not 
be necessary to put this in. 

“Mr. Tarver: You do intend to have training, though ? 

“Mr. Williams: Yes, sir; on-the-job training. 

“Mr. Tarver: That is, the main purpose of the pro- 
gram is training; without regard to what the language 
would be, that is what you clearly have in view, as out- 
lined here this morning. 

“Mr. Williams: Yes, sir; but we felt it would mini- 
mize the misunderstanding that has developed with ref- 
erence to these two programs if we used language that 
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would allow us to do our work without stating it in terms 
that would prove a red flag to another group of institu- 
tions.” 


The Commission Concludes— 


“The conclusion,” says the report, “seems inescapable 
that the NYA remains a federal agency ‘to bring youth 
through the processes of training into the possession of 
skills which enable them to find employment’; that work 
projects are still ‘merely the process through which its 
major purpose (is) accomplished’ ; and that in this process 
of training NYA youth, the role of the state-and-local 
educational agencies is either auxiliary or, in most cases, 
non-existent. The importance of this conclusion is ap- 
parent when we consider that the NYA Administrator has 
estimated that his agency will employ 810,000 different 
youths during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941... . 

“Recent events have made little difference in the issue 
before us, which concerns the proper function of the fed- 
eral government in meeting educational needs which are 
national in character. In several ways the federal gov- 
ernment, and particularly Congress, have moved toward 
a return to the established policy of federal action through 
state-and-local educational agencies. At the same time, 
however, the NYA and the CCC have continued to oper- 
ate and control nation-wide programs of vocational train- 
ing, and in the case of the CCC, other forms of educa- 
tion also. As long as these conditions prevail, the issue 
will remain. . . . The solution must begin with a con- 
sistent policy for the relations of the federal government 
to education.” 


A Dual Educational System? 


Educators who are concerned over the developments 
here reviewed are using the term “dual educational sys- 
tem” to describe the result they fear. The Commission 
thus expresses its own view of the probable consequences 
of such a development: “Inevitably the federal system 
and the public schools would compete for public funds. 
The taxing power of the federal government would drain 
the taxable resources of states and school districts. The 
claims of federal agencies would be set in opposition to 
the needs for federal funds to equalize educational op- 
portunities in the states. There would be rivalry, too, 
for professional personnel, with the advantages on the side 
of the agency offering the larger salaries and the greater 
security. . . . In addition, there would be much wasteful 
duplication of plant and equipment, much inefficient du- 
plication of instruction. ... 

“Of even greater importance, there would soon be com- 
petition for the interests of youth. If the federal agencies 
were to continue to provide work and wages along with 
some free education, many youths from families with 
lower incomes would have a powerful incentive to leave 
school as soon as possible and to seek employment with 
the federal agencies, in order to enjoy the immediate 
economic advantages of the federal system. As a result, 
we should not only have two systems of education, but 
we should have two class systems of education, differenti- 
ated along economic lines. Such an outcome is quite 
inconsistent with the aim toward which American edu- 
cation is now directed, namely, to provide equal and 
‘effectively free’ educational opportunities for all children 
and youth, regardless of economic status. . . .” 

And further: “Either the established educational sys- 
tem is going to be responsible for education and guidance 
for all youth, with the federal government supplying 
financial aid and leadership, or the federal government 
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is going to be responsible for vocational training, guidance, 
and other educational services for a large portion of 
older youth, with the state-and-local educational agencies 
playing a subordinate role.” 


Precedents in Private Employment 


The Commission cites present practices in relating vo- 
cational training to attendance at school. “There are 
many ways,” says the report, “in which the schools assist 
young people to get these preparatory employment ex- 
periences. A large and rapidly increasing number are 
placed with private employers, while completing their oc- 
cupational training under public school auspices. Many 
students in the diversified occupations, the distributive 
occupations, and the commercial programs, for example, 
work for wages approximately half time and attend 
school half time. Others, on these and similar programs, 
may be employed full time during a training period, while 
the schools supply technical instruction in the evenings. 
An increasing number of colleges, including the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Antioch College, Cleveland College, 
and the University of Akron, have developed ‘coopera- 
tive’ programs in which students alternate periods of col- 
lege attendance with periods of full-time employment, 
two working on each job. Some high schools have com- 
parable arrangements for their trade and industrial vo- 
cational students. In all these cases, employment expe- 
riences are planned jointly by representatives of the 
schools and of the employers, with a view to providing 
the maximum training value for young workers.” 


Also it is pointed out that the schools have an impor-— 


tant function in relation to the entrance of youth into 
permanent employment: “The placement of the young 
worker in a full-time job .. . should be. . . a responsibility 
of the schools... . 

“The schools should not only assist young people to 
secure jobs. They should also follow them through the 
initial period of their employment, supplying guidance 
and instruction, if needed, to help them measure up to 
the demands of their jobs. Not until it is reasonably 
certain that a youth is launched on his adult career, with 
a fair outlook for success suited to his abilities, is the 
school’s obligation discharged. Even then some respon- 
sibility may continue. The youth may need supplemen- 
tary training in evening classes in order to advance. He 
may require additional training to meet changes within 
the occupation. He may even need training for a new 
occupation, because of technological changes or economic 
shifts.” 

Recommendations 


The Commission offers, therefore, the following recom- 
mendations : 

“1. That federal funds for student aid should be con- 
tinued and hereafter should be appropriated to the U. S. 
Office of Education, rather than to the NYA, for distri- 
bution to schools, colleges, and universities through the 
appropriate educational agencies of the several states. 

“2. That as soon as they have completed their present 
emergency assignment of training workers for the na- 
tional defense production program, the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
should be discontinued as separate youth agencies; that 
their functions as agencies of vocational training, general 
education, and guidance should be continued but should 
be transferred to state-and-local educational agencies ; 
and that their functions as public works agencies should 
be continued but should be located with the general agency 
or agencies of public works. 


“3. That federal financial aid should be provided fo 
state-and-local educational agencies, to equalize educa 
tional opportunities between the states and to establis 
new educational services required to meet nation-wide 
needs; and that this aid should be adequate to support 
a cia effort to meet the educational needs of 
youth. 

" “4. That the federal government should supply leader 
ship to the state-and-local educational agencies, through 
research, conference, experimentation, demonstration, and 
publication; and that the government should center it 
educational leadership in the U. S. Office of Education.” 

In a later issue we shall recur to this subject summariz- 

ing criticisms which the report has called forth. 


Personality Under “Crisis” 


Lite histories of German refugees from the Nazi Revo- 
lution have been collected by Harvard social scientists 
and the “richest” ninety subjected to intensive analysis of 
the human reaction to persecution and terror. Jerome and 
Katherine Bruner in the December 27 Saturday Review 
of Literature (New York) describe this study of the re- 
actions of fugitive Germans living in Brazil, China, 
Palestine, the United States and elsewhere. 

Outstanding is the discovery that “people deny the very 
existence of social catastrophe until they can deny it no 
longer.” The picture is one of minds turning from the 
unwelcome truth to the security of the familiar, “to 
irrepression, to tortuous rationalization, to communion 
with nature,” to music (in the face of pillage). While 
the immediate incident which forced realization might 
vary, always “the impact had to be personal.” 

Passivity characterized much of the reaction. Two- 
thirds of the histories record “periods of profound depres- 
sion” when the struggle to “keep life together” was aban- 
doned. There appears also a “shopping around” for es- 
capes, for new absorbing interests—political Zionism, un- 
derground movements, religion, and so on. Family and 
group ties and existing friendships were sought out anew. 
The “level of aspiration” was lowered. It must be remem- 
bered that the group dealt with is exceptional, capable of 
physical escape, all of them later successfully emigrating. 

The “surprising but heartening” discovery is that 
“catastrophic social change rarely produces catastrophic 
change in personality. “Individuals tend to follow their 
original life patterns after the most intense and shatter- 
ing crises. The “continuity of personality” is extraor- 
dinary. An interviewer with no prior knowledge of the 
histories of ten of these refugees wrote brief sketches of 
each characterizing his adjustment to his new world. In- 
dependently, psychologists prepared similar sketches of 
the past adjustments of the same persons culled from the 
life histories. Twenty “outsiders” essayed to match up 
the two sets of sketches with the result that the matching 
agreement was 95 per cent. 

“Human nature,” the authors comment, “is, in short, 
tougher than has been supposed. For years it resists the 
most violent social upheaval, keeping intact the basic life 
pattern. For years it masters adversity by planning to 
overcome it. Although it succumbs temporarily to the 
blandishments of neurotic escape, in the end it comes face 
to face with reality and is not destroyed. How long it can 
thus triumph over disaster is yet another question—a 
question on which hinges the fate of Europe.” ‘Within 
remarkable limits” man is “elastic, absorbing yet resist- 
ing intermittent shocks for years without shattering.” 
He is, moreover “capable, given half a chance, of meet- 
ing chaos with reason.” 
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